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War and Education 


War is destructive, destructive of young lives, 
of homes, of friendships, of hopes, of ideals. It is 
destructive also of false prides, special privileges, 
unworthy ambitions, decadent institutions. It is 
a fire that consumes rubbish and weeds as well as 
flowers. When it passes what is best in human 


nature often attains ascendancy for a time—the 
pendulum swings from the guillotine to liberty, 


equality and fraternity. 

Education in the United States is beginning to 
feel the effects of the war. The incomes of en- 
dowed institutions are declining, the faculties of 
universities and colleges are being depleted by 
demands for specialists from the Government, 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools, 
women as well as men, are giving up their pro- 
fessions to enter war industries or governmental 
service. Registrations in universities and col- 
leges are declining, and colleges and universities 
are being taken over in part by the War and 
Navy departments. Young men, who in times of 
peace would be finishing their education, are 
driving tanks or flying planes in Australia or 
Africa or Europe or Asia; young women are 
leaving their classes for nursing or work in the 
Red Cross or to marry young men who are about 
to go overseas. American education is one of 
the casualties of the present war. 

Statistics from the 1940 census and examina- 
tions of men drafted for the armed services have 
revealed some disquieting deficiencies in Ameri- 
can education as it has been in the past. The 
‘*little red school houses on the hill,’’ the consoli- 
dated schools, the great city high schools and 
hundreds of colleges and universities, supported 
by billions of dollars, have not achieved all the 


results that are desirable. In 1940 there were 
about 2,800,000 persons in the United States 25 
years of age and over who had not completed 
even one year of school work, or 3.7 per cent of 
the entire population in those age limits. Both 
Germany and Japan report an illiteracy of adults 
below one per cent. Of course, one year of 
schooling does not make a person literate in the 
sense of being able to read understandingly and 
write simple sentences about things well within 
the range of his experience. About five years of 
school work are required for such proficiency. In 
1940 there were 10,105,000 persons in the United 
States at least 25 years of age who had not 
finished five years of school work. 

Physical deficiencies of men drafted for mili- 
tary duty have been found to be so general that 
standards are being lowered. Educational defi- 
ciencies, to which not so much publicity has been 
given, are equally serious. This is not because 
educational preparation has deteriorated since 
1917 but because the requirements of the present 
mechanized war are very much higher. On the 
average, 63 per cent of the men now being in- 
ducted into the army will be used in specialized 
branches of the service requiring a substantial 
background of education, and a considerable per- 
centage will need mathematics through trigo- 
nometry and basic physical sciences. Neither the 
general education nor the special training is pos- 
sessed by a sufficient fraction of men called for 
service to meet the requirements. The deficien- 
cies are grave. Enough men to make a very large 
army have been rejected for military service 
solely because they were unable to understand 
simple written instructions. 

In a letter dated August 5, 1942, Lieutenant 
General Brehon B. Somervell wrote to Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, as 
follows: 

For some time the Army has wanted to be relieved of 
the added burden of teaching illiterates, although it does 


want to utilize to the fullest extent possible this reservoir 
of manpower. 

There is not the slightest doubt that in our modern 
mechanistic army illiterates are not only themselves handi- 
capped, but constitute a heavy drag on military effective- 
ness. The upgrading of illiterates to the point where 
they will be acceptable for basic training is a responsi- 
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bility that the Army should not be compelled to assume 
at this critical time. We can spare neither the physical 
facilities nor the personnel. 

It will be of great help to the Army if registrants can 
be given their basic training for literacy prior to their 
entrance into military service. The practical plans which 
you are developing in collaboration with the Pre-Induction 
Training Section, Civilian Personnel Division, Services of 
Supply, for accomplishing this pre-service training will 
have not only my hearty approval but also the complete 
cooperation of the Army. 


Thus in measured terms characteristic of mili- 
tary communications, General Somervell calls on 
the educators of the United States to take up and 
earry through promptly the most important and 
difficult task they have ever undertaken. If they 
fail to meet this call, not only on the level of 
illiterates, as the Army uses the term, but on 
every other necessary level, they will be unworthy 
of the almost unlimited support they have re- 
ceived from the American public for many years. 
The failure is largely theirs; in these critical 
times the duty of correcting the deficiency is 
entirely theirs. If they hesitate or prove they 
are incompetent, the tragic events now transpir- 
ing will make it necessary to set up some sort of 
compulsion with all its various costs in effort and 
money and with further disruptions of our social 
machinery. 

In responding effectively to the request of 
General Somervell educators will be preparing 
themselves for the great task of reviewing and 
probably reorganizing public education after the 
close of the war. They will perceive that too 
often education has lacked any clear purpose— 
that the elementary school has been regarded 
vaguely as preparatory for high school, the high 
school preparatory for college, the college pre- 
paratory for graduate work. They will reflect on 
their failures as a class and on the stupidities of 
which they as individuals have been guilty. They 
will be ashamed that they too often have thought 
of the privileges rather than the responsibilities 
of the caste to which they have belonged.— 
F. R. M. 


An Exchange of Cablegrams 


On June 24 the following cablegram was re- 
ceived by Dr. Walter B. Cannon, president of the 
Association in 1939, from scientists of the Gorky 
Institute of Experimental Medicine, Moscow, 
Russia. 

The scientists of the Gorky Institute of Experimental 
Medicine, met in regular session to discuss the results of 
work done by physiologists, morphologists, pathologists, 
microbiologists, clinicians and chemists during the war, 
send you and in your person all the scientists of the 
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United States of America their friendly greetings. Hitler- 
ite blackguards have plunged the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and the peoples of the United States of America 
into a war more sanguinary than history has ever known. 
Twentieth centary savages are now encroaching on the 
liberty, honor and independence of the Soviet and Ameri- 
can people and on the achievements of culture and science 
the development of whieh you could observe when you 
were our guest in 1935. The scientists connected with 
the Institute of Experimental Medicine have—like those 
of numberless scientific institutions in the U.S.S.R.— 
switched onto war work, each according to his own spe- 
cialty. Some are at the front, others are working in the 
rear helping the front. The same thing, we gather from 
your periodicals, is beimg done by the scientists of the 
U.S.A. 

The conference of the Gorky Institute of Experimental 
Medicine calls upon its American friends to contribute 
their share to the common effort being made by the 
freedom-loving nations of the U.S8.8S.R., United States of 
America and Great Britain, an effort which is directed at 
the achievement of victory in 1942 over that most mon- 
strous growth of modern times—Hitlerite Germany. 
Signed: Larin, Propper-Grashenkov, Sarkissov, Shabad, 
Braunstein, Anokhin, Razenkov, Kochergin, Levkovich, 
Petrischchev, Lavrentiev, Orekhovich, Chukichev, Pshe- 
nichnikov, Tokin, Goldberg, Kharitonov, Nexterov send 
greetings. 

To this cablegram Dr. Cannon sent the follow- 
ing reply: 

Your friendly greetings have been warmly welcomed. 
American scientists in all fields are very thoroughly organ- 
ized and are making prodigious efforts in support of our 
armed forces in defense of freedom of all oppressed 
peoples. We regret the heavy blows you are taking and 
will do everything in our power to support you until 
victory shall have been won and then we shall cooperate 


with you in making this a safer and better world.—Signed 
Walter B. Cannon. 


Indian Science Congress Association 


The thirtieth meeting of the Indian Science 
Congress Association will be held at Lucknow, 
India, from January 2 to January 8, 1943, under 
the presidency of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The 
American Association has appointed as its repre- 
sentatives at this meeting Professor Rames C. 
Ray, Science College, Patna, India; Dr. B. N. 
Singh, Institute of Agricultural Research, 
Benares Hindu University, Benares, India; and 
Professor G. §. Kulkarni, Gwalior, India. 

In its organization and operation, the India 
Science Congress Association is similar to the 
British and American associations. Its program 
at Lucknow will be presented under 12 sections, 
ranging from mathematics and statistics to medi- 
cal and veterinary sciences. Psychology and edu- 
cational science are included in the same section, 
whereas in both the British and American associ- 
ations each field has a separate section. However, 
the two subjects have so much in common that it 
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has become a custom in the American Association 
for these sections to hold a joint dinner at which 
the vice presidents of the Association for the 
sections deliver their vice presidential addresses. 

Another difference is that the Indian Associ- 
ation includes archaeology with anthropology. 
Both the British and Indian associations have a 
section on physiology; in the programs of the 
American Association papers on various aspects 
of physiology are announced under zoology, bot- 
any and medicine. The Indians have no section 
on economics, whereas the British have a section 
on economics, and the Americans have one on the 
social and economic sciences. Geology and geog- 
raphy are included in the same section by both 
Indians and the Americans; the British have a 
separate section for each field. 

In order that a paper may be presented at the 
Lucknow meeting next January, a copy of it and 
an abstract of it in triplicate must be in the hands 
of the General Secretary not later than Septem- 
ber 15. Each paper submitted shall be checked, 
before acceptance, by a representative of the 
section concerned. Upon approval by the section 
the paper and an abstract of it will be sent to the 
Sectional President for refereeing and acceptance 
or rejection. No paper that has been published 
elsewhere will be accepted. 

The General Secretary of the Indian Science 
Congress Association is Professor S. K. Mitra, 
University College of Science, Caleutta.—F. R. M. 


Hooker Scientific Library 


The Hooker Scientific Library is ‘‘the length- 
ened shadow of a man’’ even more truly than 
most institutions. The personality of Samuel 
Cox Hooker (1864-1935) is everywhere evident 
in this library. 

Dr. Hooker was a native of England, but he 
selected America as the land of opportunity 
after making a precociously brilliant record as 
a student of chemistry. At the age of 21, fresh 
from his doctorate at the University of Munich, 
he came to the United States to seek a chemistry 
research career in some university. No univer- 
sity opportunity materializing and the Franklin 
Sugar Refining Company needing a chief chem- 
ist, it employed young Hooker as its sugar chem- 
ist in 1885. After 30 years of outstanding sci- 
entific, technical and financial success in this 
field, he retired and devoted the remainder of his 
life to private researches and pursuits of his own 
choosing. 

Collecting the Library 


His library occupied much of Hooker’s time 
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and energy during the twenty years of his retire- 
ment. It was one of the deep personal interests 
which had been crowded into the background 
by his professional activities. Starting in 1915 
with a comparatively modest collection, he set 
as his goal nothing less than the most eomplete 
chemical library in the world. Agents in lit- 
erary centers all over the world located rare 
books and sets of periodicals for his collection 
and some of them still had his library on their 
active list when the war interrupted importa- 
tions five years after his death. 

One of the outstanding features of the library 
collected by Dr. Hooker is the number of old and 
rare periodical sets, complete from their begin- 
ning, which he was able to obtain. Foremost 
among these complete sets is the oldest scientific 
periodical still being published, the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of London. There 
are reprints and abridged editions of the Royal 
Society Transactions, but the complete set in the 
Hooker Scientific Library is one of the few in 
existence having the original volumes complete 
from 1665. 

Other scarce sets of early periodicals in this 
collection, and their starting dates, are: Annales 
de Chimie (France, 1789); Annali di Chimica 
(Italy, 1790) ; Bibliotheque Britannique (France, 
1796) ; Philosophical Magazine (1798) ; Schweig- 
ger’s Journal fiir Chemie und Physik (Germany, 
1811); American Journal of Science (1818) ; 
Berzelius Jahresbericht der Chemie (Germany, 
1822); Magasin fiir Pharmacie (Germany, 
1825) ; Journal of the Franklin Institute (1826) ; 
Journal fiir technische und ekonomische Chemie 
(Germany, 1828) ; Justus von Liebig’s Annalen 
der Chemie (Germany, 1832). 


Location 


After Dr. Hooker’s death his heirs undertook 
to carry out his wishes with respect to his mag- 
nificent library. His desire had been that it 
should be useful to the entire chemical world and 
not merely to some special group. This meant 
that it must go to an institution rather than to an 
individual or a corporation, and to that end the 
heirs made a considerable financial sacrifice. In 
arranging for the library to become the property 
of a college, they accepted a price far below its 
market value. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Neil E. Gordon, 
Chairman of the Department of Chemistry at 
Central College, the library was purchased in 
1936 by the William R. Warner Company of 
New York and St. Louis. The Chemical Foun- 
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dation, which had been active ever since the 
World War in assisting worthy chemical enter- 
prises, donated necessary expenses for moving 
the collection to Fayette, Mo., from the Hooker 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Technical Interature Services 


To make the Library universally useful, in 
keeping with Dr. Hooker’s desire, Dr. Gordon 
and the Central College authorities agreed that 
the Library must be a dynamic and not a static 
institution. The first step was to provide for an 
endowment fund, since maintenance expenses are 
necessarily large. To this end an association 
known as the Friends of the Hooker Scientific 
Library was organized. 

The next step in the program was to make the 
Library’s resources available to all. Many chem- 
ists need copies of seientific papers not locally 
accessible. Photocopies were therefore offered. 
Photoprints made directly from the printed page 
have been much used, but the newer technique of 
copying on microfilm is still more economical. 
Several sizable volumes can be copied on a single 
100-foot reel of microfilm, scarcely larger than a 
pocket Testament. 

Since much of the world’s chemical literature 
is in languages other than English, the Hooker 
Scientific Library has also offered translation 
services covering a number of foreign languages. 
Another service offered by the Library has been 
that of searching the literature, a task that re- 
quires training and experience. 

A particularly useful phase of the Library’s 
work has been reviewing current literature on as- 
signed topics. The Library has offered tailor- 
made abstracts, written to meet the subscriber’s 
defined interests and compiled from the sources 
designated by the subscriber (periodicals or pat- 
ents). These abstracts are furnished on’ index 
eards or loose leaf sheets to fit the subscriber’s 
own records and may be on general topics or on 
narrow specific topics, from all available litera- 
ture and patent sources or solely from sources 
named by the subscriber. 

The Library’s services are available to every 
one but are offered at preferred rates to members 
of the Friends of the Hooker Scientifie Library 
in recognition of their support through member- 
ship fees. Services are rendered on a nonprofit 
basis; any excess of current income over oper- 
ating expenses is used, like income from the 
endowment, to expand the library and keep it up 
to date. 

As a great modern chemical library serving 
chemists in teaching and research, the Hooker 
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Scientific Library must carry on its founder’s 
ambitious project. To be and remain the leading 
chemical library of the world it must be a living, 
working force in modern chemical literature. 
Many prominent chemists and _ laboratories, 
American and foreign, are joining in the enter- 
prise by contributing to the endowment fund and 
by calling on the Library for assistance in their 
chemical reference work. It is hoped that such 
arrangements can be made that Dr. Gordon’s 
recent acceptance of the chairmanship of the De- 
partment of Chemistry of Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan, will not impair the usefulness of 
the Hooker Library.—Condensed from ‘‘ Record 
of Chemical Progress,’’ an official organ of the 
Section on Chemistry of the Association. 


The New York Botanical Garden 


Within walking distance of some of the con- 
gested areas of the City of New York there is a 
half square mile of trees and shrubs and grass 
and flowers—and of orderliness, cleanliness and 
peace, the New York Botanical Garden. Every 
spring wild ducks discontinue their northward 
flight and make their nests on the banks of a 
river flowing through its grounds. 

The New York Botanical Garden is much more 
than a place for the soothing of tired nerves and 
the nesting of wild fowl. It is a center that 
offers much that appeals to the mind. All per- 
manent members of the staff are carrying on 
researches that resulted last year in the publica- 
tion of more than 150 papers and notes. Various 
courses for professional gardeners are offered, 
such as two-year courses on ‘‘Cultivation of 
Greenhouse Plants,’’ ‘‘Indoor Gardening Prac- 
tice,’? ‘‘The Fundamentals of Gardening,”’’ 
‘*Plant Breeding’ and ‘‘Plant Physiology,”’’ 
with a registration of about 200. In addition, 
several shorter courses attracted a large number 
of students. Five candidates for higher degrees 
from Columbia University were registered for 
scientific work at the Garden, one from Fordham 
University completed the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and several 
other students and independent investigators 
spent various periods of time at the Garden. 

Perhaps of even greater importance was the 
instruction given on somewhat lower levels to a 
much larger number of persons and the coopera- 
tion with other institutions. Nearly 7,000 indi- 


viduals attended the Saturday afternoon lec- 
tures; 199 loans of herbarium material, consist- 
ing of 17,550 specimens, were made to 46 dif- 
ferent institutions, and 13,551 specimens were 
borrowed from other institutions for use at the 
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Garden. Among the loan sheets out at the end 
of the year there were 1,918 to Germany and 
Japan, 2,297 to Russia, China and England, 
2,515 to Sweden and Switzerland, 1,250 to Hol- 
land and Czechoslovakia, and 157 to unoccupied 
France. Thus the threads of science are main- 
taining at least some connections among many 
belligerent nations. 

Another service of the Garden was the distri- 
bution to its members and to other persons and 
institutions of about 27,000 plants of various 
kinds. Among the recipients of these donations 
were 20 New York City public schools, 11 New 
York City high schools, 3 private schools, and 
16 colleges and universities, including such in- 
stitutions as Smith College, Vassar College, Yale 
University, Cornell University, University of 
Western Ontario and University of Kansas. 

Perhaps the most original activity of the Gar- 
den during the year was an exhibit of Bible 
plants at the International Flower Show held in 
March that was awarded a gold medal and a 
special cash prize, which led to a book entitled 
‘Bible Plants for American Gardens’’ by Miss 
Eleanor King. Certainly the most important 
contribution to the distinguished success of the 
Garden was the planning and directing of its 
many and varied activities by Dr. William J. 
Robbins, Director, and the members of his staff, 
all within a budget of less than $300,000. Even 
though the demands for money and labor for war 
purposes are exceedingly acute, it can hardly be 
questioned that such services as the Garden is 
rendering are worth much more than they are 
costing.—Based on the Annual Report of the 
Garden for 1941. 


The Association from 1861 to 1870 
A Pause for Self-Examination 


From the founding of the Association, in 1848, 
until near the close of the period under discus- 
sion, except for the years of the Civil War, 
American science marched forward with confi- 
dent steps. The work of Benjamin Franklin 
had won the respect of the scientific world. 
Joseph Henry had shared with Michael Faraday 
the honor of establishing the relationship be- 
tween electricity and magnetism. The theories 
of Charles Lyell and Charles Darwin were being 
confirmed by the discoveries in this new conti- 
nent. A general spirit of elation pervaded sci- 


entists, as is illustrated by the passage from the 
address of J. S. Newberry, president of the As- 
sociation in 1867, which was quoted in the June 
issue of the Bulletin. 
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Yet cautious notes were occasionally sounded, 
and the astronomer, Benjamin Apthorp Gould, 
president of the Association in 1868, devoted his 
presidential address, delivered at the Salem, 
Mass., meeting of the Association in August, 
1869, to a critical appraisal of the progress of 
science in America. The following paragraphs 
from his address will illustrate its tenor: 


We are accustomed to regard ourselves as belonging 
to a new country, and to palliate in our own hearts, even 
if not openly, our intellectual short-comings and our de- 
ficiencies in learning or culture, by this plea. And just as 
men who have attained eminence, notwithstanding an ab- 
sence of early opportunities, are often accustomed to glory 
in this want of advantages, as though it had been a merit 
rather than a misfortune,—judging themselves always by 
a relative, instead of an absolute, standard,—so we Ameri- 
can lovers of science are too much inclined to take note 
of the difficulties against which we have struggled or are 
struggling, rather than of the actual level which we have 
attained by the effort. Of course there is much to ex- 
tenuate in this proclivity; how much, you all know. The 
want until a recent date, of books of reference; the want 
of access to such implements of research as are beyond 
the reach of most private men; the want of time and 
energy to spare from the grand ‘‘struggle for existence’’; 
and above all, the want of competent scientific counselers 
and guides for the beginner in scientific research ; all these 
are well known to those of you who have attained an age 
at all approaching the meridian of life. Before the om- 
niscient Judge, they will surely be credited to each indi- 
vidual in the great account. But if we consider not the 
individuals but the people, and hold the community re- 
sponsible for its collective failures, while we give it credit 
for its collective achievements, in the intellectual field, I 
am sometimes apprehensive that we are given to pluming 
ourselves too much, and to estimating our progress rather 
by the number of obstacles which we know to have been 
surmounted, than by the mile-stones which have been left 
behind. Communities have merits and failings, as indi- 
viduals have; they are but the integral of their many 
constitutent individuals; and among our national failings 
can scarcely be counted that of judging ourselves too 
harshly. Our aim should not be to overcome difficulties, 
except so far as this is a necessary means of advance; it 
is progress, toward which our efforts should be directed, 
and if. the obstacles are serious, we have, as a people, no 
right to credit merely for having surmounted them, pro- 
vided we possess, and do not employ, the power to remove 
them. Can the intellectual standing and rank of a na- 
tion be fairly measured by the highest achievements of 
its ablest and most devoted men, if so be that these men 
or their deeds are not the legitimate fruit of the tenden- 
cies and influences at work, but, on the contrary, are ex- 
ceptional cases, which have maintained their existence 
and even blossomed out by virture of the humanity that 
was in them, notwithstanding hindrances and discourage- 
ments. 

‘¢Two hundred and forty years,’’ I hear some one say, 
‘‘what are they in the development of a nation, or of its 
scientific character? Twenty-five centuries have passed 
since Thales predicted an eclipse of the sun; nineteen, 
since Sosigenes reformed the calendar for Julius Caesar; 
fourteen hundred years have rolled over the University 
of Bologna. What to you occidentals seems a hoary 
antiquity, is a mere yesterday for the dweller by the 
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Tiber, the Thames, the Seine, the Danube or the Rhine.’’ 


Be it so! Yet Hans Lippersheim’s first suggestion of a 
telescope was eighteen months after Newport had sailed 
up the James River with his infant colony. The idea of 
a logarithm was then not born: Napier and Briggs were 
names unknown to fame. The oaks and beeches had been 
cleared from these hills, and our ancestors had built their 
rustic homes, at the time when Galileo was tortured into 
adjuring the profane doctrine that the earth moved, and 
not the sun. When Harvard endowed the college that 
bears his name, there was no such thing as a barometer 
or a thermometer. It is within these very two hundred 
and forty years that modern science has come into ex- 
istence, and the world’s intellect been turned from specu- 
lation to investigation. It is within this period that our 
implements of research have been devised, that the air- 
pump, the electrical machine and the clock have been 
invented, that every public chemical laboratory, every 
astronomical or physical observatory, and every academy 
of sciences has been founded. Boston had been settled 
when Keppler died. The grandchildren of the original 
colonists of Plymouth and the Massachusetts Bay were 
born, when the law of universal gravitation was first 
proclaimed by Newton. 

Therefore it is that we must confess our scientific prog- 
ress to have been far inferior to that of several European 
nations. And I fear that the confession might truthfully 
be made much broader, and include our progress in all 
purely intellectual studies, which hold forth no promise 
of immediate utility in promoting physical well-being or 
material convenience. If this is true, my friends, it is 
time that it should be so no longer. And before you, the 
declared lovers of science,—in this Association formed to 
promote her welfare and advancement,—here in the earli- 
est seat of that colony, whence has geographically radi- 
ated what of culture and of science our country has 
possessed,—I would fain say some few words which, how- 
ever crude or ill-arranged, might find a congenial soil 
within your hearts—to bear fruit, perhaps, when all of 
us have disappeared from the stage—and which might 
aid, in however small a degree, to avert the day when the 
highest recognized aims shall be toward material pros- 
perity, rather than toward intellectual development and 
progress. 


It is now 73 years since Dr. Gould’s address 
was written. It would be interesting and bene- 
ficial to science if some equally eminent authority 
now would make another broad survey of the 
same period in the light of subsequent scientific 
achievements and continue it to the present day. 
—F.R.M. 


New York Meeting Headquarters 


Hotel headquarters for participating sections 
and societies in the New York Meeting have been 
concentrated, with two exceptions, in two areas— 
the Grand Central Terminal area and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Station area. The selections 


in many instances have been decided upon in 
cooperation with the secretaries of the sections or 
societies, due consideration being given to related 
groups, meeting places, and transportation facili- 
In the list that follows meeting places are 


ties. 
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indicated in parentheses following the name of 
the section or society; otherwise, it may be as- 
sumed that the meeting place is to be in the hotel 
serving as headquarters. 


Grand Central Terminal Area 


Commodore: American Association, including 
Sections on Zoological Sciences, Botanical Sci- 
ences, Engineering, and Medical Sciences; Sub- 
sections on Dentistry and Pharmacy; American 
Society of Zoologists (Hunter College), Ameri- 
ean Society of Parasitologists (Hunter College), 
Botanical Society of America (Hunter College), 
American Society of Plant Physiologists (Hunter 
College), American Society of Plant Taxono- 
mists (Hunter College), Sullivant Moss Society 
(Hunter College), American Fern Society 
(Hunter College), American Society of Natu- 
ralists (Hunter College), Ecological Society 
of America, American Microscopical Society 
(Hunter College), Limnological Society of 
Amierica, Metric Association, Sigma Delta Epsi- 
lon, American Association of Scientific Workers. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Station Area 


Pennsylvania: American Association, includ- 
ing Sections on Physics (Columbia University), 
Chemistry, Astronomy (American Museum of 
Natural History), Geology and Geography 
(American Museum of Natural History), Anthro- 
pology (American Museum of Natural History), 
Psychology, Social and Economie Sciences, His- 
torical and Philological Sciences, and Education ; 
American Physical Society (Columbia Univer- 
sity), American Association of Physics Teachers 
(Columbia University), Sigma Pi Sigma Physics 
Honor Society (Columbia University), Society 
for Research in Child Development, Pi Gamma 
Mu, Society of the Sigma Xi (Engineering 
Society Building, 29 W. 39th Street), Ameri- 
ean Science Teachers Association, American Na- 
ture Study Society, Gamma Alpha Graduate 
Scientific Fraternity. 

Governor Clinton: Section on Mathematics 
(Columbia University), American Mathematical 
Society (Columbia University), Mathematical 
Association of America (Columbia University), 
Institute of Mathematical Statistics (Columbia 
University), American Meteorological Society, 
National Association of Biology Teachers. 

New Yorker: American Association of Eco- 
nomic Entomologists; Entomological Society of 
America. 

Outside of Areas 


Edison: American Phytopathological Society, 
Mycological Society of America, Potato Associa- 
tion of America. 
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Henry Hudson: Section on Agriculture, Ameri- 
ean Society for Horticultural Science. 


Room Rates 


In the list that follows the rates are for single 
and double rooms with bath, respectively. 

Commodore (General Headquarters), Lexing- 
ton Ave. and 42nd St. : $3.50; $5.50-$6.60. 

Biltmore, Madison and 48rd Sts. : $3.50; $5.50— 
$6.60. 

Roosevelt, Madison Ave. and 45th St.: $3.50; 
$5.50-$6.60. 

Waldorf-Astoria, 50th St. and Park Ave.: 
$5.00—$6.00 ; $8.00—-$9.00. 


Pennsylvania (General Headquarters), 7th 
Ave. and 33rd St. : $3.50-$7.70 ; $5.50-$9.90. 

New Yorker, 34th St. and 8th Ave.: $3.50- 
$4.40 ; $5.50-$7.70. 

McAlpin, Broadway and 34th St. : $3.00—$3.85 ; 
$4.40-$7.70. 

Governor Clinton, 31st St. and 7th Ave. : $3.00- 
$3.85 ; $4.50-$7.70. 

Martinique, Broadway at 32nd St.: $2.50- 
$3.50 ; $3.50—$5.00. 


Henry Hudson, 353 W. 57th St.: $2.50-$3.00; 
$3.50—$4.00. 

Edison, 46th St. west of Broadway: $3.00— 
$4.00; $4.50-$5.50.—S. W. 


Nutrition Program for New York Meeting 


For a joint session at the New York Meeting, 
the Section on Agriculture and the American 
Society for Horticultural Science have arranged 
a program to be devoted to the subject ‘‘Nutri- 
tion.’’ It is planned to hold this session on 
Wednesday morning, December 30, at Hunter 
College. The titles of the papers and the partici- 
pants are as follows: 

1. Nutritional Requirements of Animals. Some 
Deficiencies Coming through the Soils and Crops. 
Dr. L. A. Maynard, School of Nutrition, Cornell 
University. 

2. Nutritional Requirements of Man. Vita- 
mins—The More Recent Developments. Dr. 
C. A. Elvehjem, Department of Biochemistry, 
University of Wisconsin. 

3. Field Crop Production for Efficient Feed- 
ing. Address of Retiring Vice President for the 
Section on Agriculture. Dr. Richard Bradfield, 
Department of Agronomy, Cornell University. 

4. Fruit and Vegetable Production for Effi- 
cient Feeding. Dr. J. R. Magness, U. S. Horti- 


cultural Station, Beltsville, Md. 
5. Utilization of Foods in the Human Diet. 
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Dr. Lydia Roberts, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, The University of Chicago. 


Unclaimed Mail 


Despite all efforts to reach members whose mail 
is returned ‘‘unclaimed,’’ in many cases the re- 
sults have been unsatisfactory. The Office of the 
Permanent Secretary is particularly interested 
in obtaining information from members or others, 
that will lead to the location of the following life 
members of the Association whose last known 
addresses follow their names. 

Dr. Edward Phelps Allis, Palais de Carnoles, Menton, 

South France. 

Mrs. William Belknap, Oscawana on Hudson, N. Y. 

Rustom D. Dalal, Swiss Bank Corporation, 11 Regent St., 
London, 8.W.1, England. 

Albert Herbert, 142 Edwin Place, Asheville, N. Car. 

Miss Jennie Herbert, 142 Edwin Place, Asheville, N. Car. 

Mrs. James J. Higginson, ¢/o Miss Florence Linn, Lex- 

ington Ave. and East 63rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Miss Fanny R. M. Hitchcock, 4038 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Fred I. Lackenbach, 908 Butler Building, San Francisco, 

Calif. 

Courtenay Lemon, Hotel Emerson, 166 West 75th St., 

New York, N. Y. 

W. E. MacDonald, Payne Hall, Princeton University, 

Princeton, N. J. 

Dr. Randolph E. B. McKenney, Route 1, Kirkwood, Pa. 
Rev. J. D. Marmor, 12 East 115th St., New York, N. Y. 
John Patten, 5 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 

E. Henry Ruediger, M.D., Pathological Laboratory, Mercy 

Hospital, Hillcrest Drive, San Diego, Calif. 

Frederick W. Wunderlich, M.D., 184 Joralemon St., Brook- 

lyn, N. Y. 

The present emergency is quite likely to cause 
complications in the delivery of letters and jour- 
nals, since many members are now actively en- 
gaged in the armed forces. In a number of 
instances arrangements have been made for re- 
ceiving and forwarding mail and for the payment 
of annual dues through relatives, friends, or 
colleagues. A few members desire to have their 
journal and the A.A.A.S. BuLLetIn follow them, 
although their mailing addresses may change fre- 
quently. The Office of the Permanent Secretary 

is eager to cooperate in carrying out the wishes 
of those members who may be partly or com- 
pletely detached from homes and positions for 
the duration.—S. W. 


The New Fiscal Year and Dues 


The Association’s fiscal year begins October 1 
and on that date many duties, temporarily slack- 
ened during the summer months, are again 
actively resumed. Also on that date, financial 
and other statistical statements for the fiscal 
year are taken up, new members are added to 
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the rolls, and annual dues are collected and 
promptly recorded in order to assure an uninter- 
rupted continuation of the membership journals, 
including the A.A.A.S. BULLETIN. 

As far as the collection of dues is concerned, by 
September 15 work will have begun on addressing 
and mailing nearly 24,000 statements for dues so 
as to reach all members by approximately October 
1. By this procedure, the Office of the Perma- 
nent Secretary is hopeful that payments may be 
forthcoming promptly. Under normal condi- 
tions, about 60 per cent of the members pay their 
dues by December 1, and by January 1 between 
70 and 75 per cent have placed themselves in 
good standing for the new year. This record, on 
the whole, is fairly satisfactory, but it would be 
improved if the returns were 75 per cent or 
better on or before November 15, for then the 
expense of a second billing on December 1 to 
those in arrears would be considerably reduced. 
Under existing conditions the cost of successive 
rebillings is more than $1,500 a year. 

There are other reasons for early payment of 
dues, one of which of especial importance relates 
to the membership journal subscriptions. Al- 
though the dues are for the fiscal year beginning 
on October 1, the subscriptions are for the fol- 
lowing calendar year. It is desirabie, therefore, 
that the office should know well in advance the 
number of subscriptions to provide. Of course, 
back numbers, if requested, may be supplied, as 
long as copies are available, to those members 
who delay their payments, but this again in- 
volves extra expense for postage and clerical 
services. 

The annual dues from members represent 
about 90 to 95 per cent of the total income of the 
Association. From that income the costs of all of 
the activities of the Association, with one excep- 
tion, are provided. The exception is grants-in- 
aid to individuals and to affiliated state academies 
of science which are allotted from income from 
endowment funds. The journal subscriptions are 
the main item of expense, taking $3 of the annual 
dues and leaving only $2 for all other expenses, 
including allowances to the two Divisions. Al- 
though a budget for the year is prepared in ad- 
vance, it is advantageous to know early in the 
fiscal year the amount of money that will be 
available for operations. Prompt payment of 
dues helps materially in determining the funds 
that will be available for paying operating ex- 
penses. 

Remember these dates: October 1, annual dues 
are payable; December 28, 1942, to January 2, 
1943, the annual meeting in New York.—S. W. 
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Officers of the Association 


President, Arthur H. Compton; Permanent Secre- 
tary, Forest R. Moulton; General Secretary, Otis W. 
Caldwell; Treasurer, C. Carroll Morgan; Assistant 
Secretary, Sam Woodley. 

Executive Committee: Burton E. Livingston, Chair- 
man; Roger Adams, Joseph W. Barker, Otis W. Cald- 
well, Walter B. Cannon, J. McKeen Cattell, Roy E. 
Clausen, Arthur H. Compton, Esmond R. Long, F. R. 
Moulton, and W. E. Wrather. 


Membership in the Association 


According to the Constitution, the objects of the 
Association are to promote intercourse among those 
who are cultivating science in different parts of 
America, to cooperate with other scientific societies 
and institutions, to give a stronger and more general 
impulse and more systematic direction to scientific 
research, and to procure for the labors of scientific 
men increased facilities and a wider usefulness. Mem- 
bers may reside in any country. A person desiring to 
become a member of the Association should fill in a 
membership application card that may be obtained 
from the Office of the Permanent Secretary and return 
it with his payment of $5.00 for one year’s dues. 
Every member in good standing receives with his mem- 
bership a subscription for either Science or The Scien- 
tifie Monthly. Dues are for the fiscal year that begins 
October 1; the subscription begins the following ealen- 
dar year. A member desiring to receive both journals 
concurrently may do so by paying $3.00 in addition 
to the regular dues. Members in good standing re- 
ceive also, without extra charge, subscriptions for the 
A.A.A.S. BULLETIN, and they may purchase sym- 
posia publications at prepublication and post-publica- 
tion reduced prices. 

A person who pays $100 may be elected a life mem- 
ber; sustaining members pay $1,000. Both classes are 
exempt from the payment of further dues but are 
entitled to all the privileges of membership. 

An incorporated scientific society or institution or 
a public or incorporated library may become a mem- 
ber by paying the entrance fee of $5.00 in addition to 
the dues. Such institution members are entitled to the 
same privileges as individual members. 

Members are encouraged to nominate for member- 
ship persons who desire to cooperate in carrying out 
the objects of the Association. Names may be sent to 
the Office of the Permanent Secretary at any time. In 
the letter of invitation to become a member of the 
Association the name of the person making the nomi- 
nation is ordinarily mentioned. 


Changes of Address 


New addresses for the Association’s records and for 
mailing the journals Science and The Scientific 
Monthly, as well as the A.A.A.S. BuLuetin, should 
be in the Office of the Permanent Secretary, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at least two weeks in advance of the date 
when the change is to become effective. 





